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Fourth, land tenure. The lumber barons, who were the most flagrant of all American despoilers, grabbed off considerably more land in Oregon than Washington. Hence Oregon has less state land to provide income for schools and public services.
Fifth, the labor movement, which as mentioned above has always been Strong in Washington, and in Oregon comparatively weak.
Beyond all this there are, one might add, elements mysterious and unknown. No listing of simple facts can wholly or satisfactorily explain why communities differ, or why their specialized characteristics may be unique. Why, for instance, to jump far afield, should Texas have what seem to be the prettiest girls in the world ? This phenomenon can hardly be explained purely on grounds of climate, sunshine or outdoor life; Arizona has more sunshine, and California is probably healthier. But walk across the campus at Austin, or roam the downtown streets of Dallas; there are more Miss Americas per square yard than anywhere else in the country per square mile. A manifestation like this must, it would seem, derive from some kind of spiritual or irrational salt-and-pepper that no itemization of other factors can altogether account for. And so it is with the progressivism of Washington, the conservatism of Oregon.
Finally, a word of one striking similarity between the two states. Each has a peculiarly complex system of liquor regulation, or semiprohibition, which may cause acute anguish to the uninformed or unwary traveler.
Portland and Seattle
Nothing could better illustrate the differences between Oregon and Washington than their two chief cities, which are as unlike as tea and gin. Many years ago a magazine writer called Portland a "spinster city," and except that in recent years it has been a spinster city with a war baby, the description still holds good. The baby grew hard and fast; Portland rose in population from 305,394 to 660,600 in less than a decade, and just to the north a completely new town, Vanport, was built from scratch to a population of 32,400 almost overnight. The conservative Portland citizenry did not altogether like this influx; I heard a hotel clerk say, with an elegant wrinkle of the nose, "The only streetcar left that you can ride on without getting grease spots is to Council Crest," Council Crest being the most fashionable section of the city.
Yankee traders who went around the Horn founded Portland in 1845. Francis W. Pettygrove of Portland, Maine, and Amos L. Lovejoy of Boston, Massachusetts, each wanted to name it for his own home town, and Pettygrove won by tossing a coin. Otherwise, we should be talking today of "Boston, Oregon." The Puritan atmosphere persists heavily. The streets bear names like Everett and Hawthorne; it is a city of homes